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BOOK REVIEWS 



Hegemonius : Acta Archelai. Herausgegeben von Chaeles 
Henry Beeson. (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftstel- 
ler der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 
Pp. liv+134. M. 6. 

The Acts of Archelaus possess a peculiar importance for the study of 
Christian literature, as having long served western writers as their chief 
source for Manicheeism. The work belongs to the first half of the fourth 
century, and passed, perhaps in the time of Jerome, into a Latin version, 
in which alone it has been fully preserved. What its original language 
was cannot certainly be determined, but there is every probability that it 
was Greek. The fragments of the Latin text were first published by de 
Valois in 1868, from an imperfect Bobbio manuscript, and practically 
the whole document was printed by Zacagni, in 1698, from the Monte 
Cassino manuscript, which lacks only one or two leaves. Dr. Beeson's 
edition has the distinction of being the first that is really complete, for 
he has made use of a complete manuscript of the Acts, belonging to the 
late Professor Traube, and dating from about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. The Latin text rests mainly upon four manuscripts, at 
Milan (de Valois' Bobbiensis), Turin, Monte Cassino, and Munich. These, 
as well as the minor witnesses and the patristic excerpts, Dr. Beeson 
has subjected to a fresh examination, and his edition, with its apparatus 
of readings, thus constitutes the best presentation of the text of these 
Acts that has been put forth. The parts preserved in Greek in Epi- 
phanius are printed in the text above their Latin equivalents. Dr. 
Beeson holds Hegemonius to be the author of the work, for which 
he doubtless made use of earlier materials, although just how and to 
what extent it is difficult to say. The Acts of Peter at all events seem 
to have been freely used by him. The work is not to be understood as 
dealing with an actual debate between Mani and the bishop Archelaus, 
but rather as a fictitious account of such a dialogue, designed to expose 
the heretical participant Mani to derision and contempt. The indices 
are remarkably full and precise, constituting more than one-sixth of the 
book. It is gratifying to recognize in the editor of this sixteenth volume 
of the Prussian Academy's great series, an American scholar — the first, 
we believe, who has thus far contributed importantly to the enterprise. 
On the whole, he has given us what promises to remain the standard 
edition of The Acts of Archelaus until new textual materials of impor- 
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tance appear to modify his text construction, or, we may hope, to supple- 
ment it by the long-lost original Greek. Dr. Beeson's reference to Evetts' 
edition of the History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria (p. xiv) as though 
it had not appeared, is curious, since Evetts' first part, the part dealing 
with Marcellus, Manes, and Archelaus, was published in the spring of 
1904. 

Edoab J. Goodspeed 
The University op Chicago 



Vorgriechisohe Ortsnamen als Quelle fiir die Vorgeschichte 
Griechenlands. Von Aug. FiOk. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Kuprecht, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 173. M. 5. 

When in 1853 F. A. Pott in his Personennamen, p. 451, called attention 
to the fact that Greek names of localities in -av6-, -a/6-, -w6- (e. g. KopivOos, 
Tipws), find a parallel in Minor Asiatic names ending in -vS- (e. g., 'IowSos, 
KapoavSa), his observation called forth neither approval nor contradiction. 
It is safe to say that Pott's contemporaries — and perhaps Pott himself — 
failed to realize the bearing of his suggestion. Matters, however, changed 
when in 1886 those two remarkable inscriptions, written in an Early Greek 
alphabet but in a "barbaric" language, were discovered on the island of 
Lemnos. The existence here in historical times of an ancient pre-Hellenic 
population within Greek territory became obvious even to the most skepti- 
cal minds, and the importance of this discovery for the history of the 
Greek language and for Greek ethnology can, without exaggeration, be 
compared with that of the Mycenean finds for Greek archaeology. The 
first one to attempt to draw the linguistic and ethnological consequences 
of the Lemnian inscriptions was C. Pauli in his monograph Eine vorgrie- 
chisohe Inschrift auf Lemnos (Hannover, 1886). 1 On a wider scale and 
with special reference to Asia Minor the investigation was resumed by 
O. Kretschmer, who in his Einleitung in die Oeschichte der griechisehen 
Sprache (Gottingen, 1896), pp. 289, 492 f. furnished ample proof for the 
close connection of many of the most familiar Greek local names with 
similar ones found in Lycia, Cilicia, Cappadocia and various other regions 
of Asia Minor. 

Pick's Vorgriechische Ortsnamen again marks a considerable step in 
advance. The question is for Fick no longer whether foreign elements 
have entered into the vocabulary of Greek local names. He has attempted 
to distinguish in detail between genuine Greek and originally foreign 

1 A valuable contribution toward discussing Pauli's views on the origin of the 
Etruscans is the recent programm b yProf essor A. Kannengiesser, 1st das EtrusMsche eine 
hettitische Sprache? (I. TJeber das vB- Suffix im Etruskischen u. im Griechisehen), 
Gelsenkirchen, 1908. The author arrives at the result that the Etruscan language shares 
the vd- suffix as found with the Hittites and with the pre-Hellenic settlers of Greece. 



